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^TTRODUCnON 

Rudolph C. Troike has asked me for th'.s conference to — and I quote 
fron his letter — '^review sane of the hard data on bi- 

lingual education and discuss sane of the questions raised thereby regarding 
the efficacy of bilingual education (particularized to different nodels if 
poss.ible) ."-^ 

I should make clear f ran the outset my particular bias ^f^hen it cones 
to "hard data. " I consider as hard data any systematic and sustained ob- 
servation within a coherent theoretical framework. I am inpressed with the 
technical degree of sophistication of much psychonetric research but find 
nany of the findings inadequate in scope to deal with the questions and 
problems of bilingual education* It is siJtply not so that we can only 
understand vhat we can measure, and I doubt that we will ever be able to 
reduce the most important issues in bilingual education to quantifiable 
terms • My bias then is primarily that of a social anthropologist like 
Pelto' s: 

I put strong enrphasis on quantification and statistics, 
but I feel strongly that niany of the more qualitative 
aspects of anthrc^logical working styles are essential 
to effective research. 2 

dnd it is within such a framework that I will attenpt to interpret the 

research findings cn bilingual education. 

I have restricted the following discussion to bilingualism oily as it 

occurs v^lthin an educational setting and have thus excluded the large body 

of literature Cfn language acquisition as it occurs in a natural setting.-^ 

4 

o 
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And, finally, it goes without saying that twenty minutes is totally 
inadequate to consider carefully all the issues in research on bilingual 
education. In limiting this paper, I have chosen 1) to bring together 
sane data on bilingual education on which there is a) consensus and b) 
disagreenvent, 2) to sxmnarize sore theoretical frameworks for interpre- 
ting the data 3) in order to try to accoimt for the apparent contradictoary 
findings. In the extended version of the p^^er, I attenpt a itore exaustive 
review of the research. 

The major view point from which this paper is written is that we can 
begin to landerstand the problems and questions of bilingual education only 
when we see bilingual education as the result of certain societal factors 
rather than as the cause of certain behaviors in children. Virtually all 
the research on bilingual education, as we shall see, treats the bilingual 
education programs as the independent or causal variable, as the factor 
which accounts for certain subsequent results. A case in point is the vast 
number of studies^ which attonpt to assess students' reading achievements 
by standardized test scores where the iixiependent variable, or the "treatment" 
as it is occasionally referred to, is the language (mother tongue or L2) used 
as medium of instruction. I know of no experimental study on reading achieve- 
ment which looks at language medium of instruction as an intervening or 
dependent variable, i.e. as a variable v^hich is either a factor modifying 
the effects of the independent variable or which is the result of certain 
conditions. Verdoodt's article "The Differential Iiipact of ]lnnigrant 
French Speakers: A Case Study in Light of Two Theories is an exanple of 
the kind of research I have in mind, an attenpt to explain variation of 
phenomena in lang;iage maintenance and shift within a consistent theoretical 
frame\X)rk, but he only mentions education in a few passing remarks. 

One of Che difficulties with research which looks at the bilingual pro- 
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gram or school as the independent variable, like the Canadian iittnersion pro- 
grairs and I lackey's J. F. Kennedy school in Berlin, is that such studies carry 
in and by themselves virtually no generaliisability to other programs as Mackey 
is careful to point out himself and as otKers do also.^ 

Such case studies, however, are neoessairi^, if we are to begin to develop 
a tlieory of bilingual education vAiidh will enable us to generalize the evi- 
dence from the individual studies and to account for their often contradic- 
tory findings. It is my contention that \^ can best do so wittiin a frame- 
work of corparative ethnic relations and revitalization theory. Witliout 
question, tliere are othor the^oretorical approaches possible, but it is 
very clear to me that unless we try in sane way to accovint for t±Le socio- 
historical, cultural, and econanical-political factors \A)ich lead to certain 
forms of bilingual education, we will never vmderstand the consequences of 
that education. In other words, we need research v*uch looks at bilingual 
aJucation as the intervening or dependent variable, and we don't have it. 

Before we look at the actual research, I would like to cite sane 
crucial distinctions which Gaarder makes about bilingualism. He dis- 
tinguishes between elitist bilingualism and folk bilingualism. Elitist 
bilingualism, he points out, is the hallmark of intellectuals and the 
learned in most societies, and, one might add, of upper class membership 
in many societies such as in continental Europe. It is a matter of choice. 
Not so folk bilingualism wliich is the result of ethnic groups in contact 

cind competition within a single state, where "one of the peoples becane 

8 

bilingual involuntarily in order to sujrvive.*' 

As I have pointed out in an earlier paper, the research findings are 
quite clear on one point. ^ Upper and middle class children do perfectly 
well whether they are schooled in the nother tongue <^ in the L2 altliough 
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we don't really know vhy. Elitist bilingual education has never been an 
educational problem aid for the purposes of this paper I shall primarily 
concern n^self with bilingual education as a result of ethnic groups in 
contact and corpetition, as a result of folk bilingualism. 

There are only three basic types of bilingual education: 1) Inomersion 
progran© where all sehooling is in the L2 with the possible exception of a 
component in nother tongue skills • The L2 is typically an official language 
although exceptions exist with iinnersion programs in a language of wider can- 
munication other than the official language (all elitist bilingual education 
programs are also of this latter type) . 2) Programs taught in the mother 
tongue with an SL caT?x)nent, i.e. the target language is taught as a sub- 
je^. In such programs, the target language is >;9ually an official language 
or a language of wider ccrnnunicatiai {ac both) . 3) Programs in vMch two 
languages are used as the medium of instruction • A number of various models 
exist. The majority of this type of bilingual education that I am familiar 
with involve the use of an official language and a minority language. •'■^ 

The extended version of the paper deals with research on all three 
types of bilingiaal education, but for reasons of space, the present paper 
primarily examines the issues raised in situations ^ere children study in 
a language other than their mother tongue, the situation in which the issues 
I \'7ant to discuss are most clearly delineated. 
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BILIKGUAL PROGRAMS 

"Immersion" or "hotie-school laiiguage switxii" programs are the terrns by 
wliich the Canadian programs have beoone known, in ^ch all beginning in- 
struction is given in French to Anglophone students ^ in \^ch the school lan- 
guage is different from the hone language, "^-^ Actually this is a very cotmon 
form of schooling in many parts of the world, and one which has given rise to 
world wide debate of the issues involved. Patricia ;Engle^2 ^13 j^^^^ ^ 
tWD separate papers outlined and discussed sane of these issues before, and I 
will therefore barely tcuch upon thana here. Reduced to the basic issues, the 
argument concerns 1) the choice of itedium of instructj.cn, whether in the irother 
tongue or the L2, aixi consequent achievement of language skills, especially in 
initial reading, 2) the achievement of subject iratter knowledge in fields like 
math, science, etc. in the mDther tongue ccnpared to in the L2, and 3) the con- 
cern about possible deleterious cognitive effects of following a curricula in 
a second language. Engle after revie/inq twenty-five studies could only report 
that "none has as yet conclusively answered the questions posed in the initial 
paragraph (i.e. the first two issues above) ."^^ Rather than to review all the 
inconclusive results once more, I would like to cite three studies of iinrer- 
sion programs f ran our North American continent in m attanpt to account for 
the discrepancy' of the findings. They are the Chiapfie,-'^ the Saint Lainbert,^^ 
the Culver City-'-'^ studies. You are all probably familiar with them so 1*11 
just outline them briefly. 

In the Chiapas, Mexico study, Mcdiano found that Indian children who 
md received initial readir^ in the vernacular and then in Spanish scored 
higher on tests of reading conprehension after three years than those v*io had 
only been taught in Spanish. There are other studies \Mch support her findings.- 

The St. Lambert findings, however, clearly contradict then. The St. Lam- 
bert program is the prototype of the recent Canadian iittnersion programs where 
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Anglophone chilcJren enter programs where they are initially only taught in 
French vath canponents taught in the later grades in the mother tongue* In 
the St. Lambert study the children were taught exclusively in French in 
kindergarten and first grade with the addition in second grade of a period 
in English Language skills. By the end of the second grade the students were 
reading equally well as the English Controls and were also able to read in 
French, and they maintained this achievement through the other grades. 
Further, the success of the Canadian irrmersion programs can be measured not 
only by the battery of standardized tests with \Mch th^ are being carefully 
assessed but also by their proliferation aid popularity. Swain arxl Barik re- 
port that "currently sane 40% of English speaking children in the ^fontreal 
area enter French immersion kindergarten classes ."^^ 

The Culver City, California program, is a carefully evaluated replication 
of the St. Lambert e^^periment., English speaking children are taught only in 
Spanish from kindergarten on with a later conponent of English language skills; 
according to Lebach it is the only Spanish imnersion program in public educa- 
tion in the United States The assessment findings are similar to those of 
St. Lambert; at the end of grade two, there are no signs of retardation in 
English language skills, oral or reading. In Spanish reading, they did not 
do as well as a cotparison group in Quito, Ecuador but as well as their native 
Spanish speaking classmates; and compared to native Spanish speaking students 
in California taking the Prueba de Lectura Nivel 1 they were at the 90th per- 
centile in the total reading score. In mathematics they scored higher than 
the English comparison group. 

There is, however, one aspect of the program which differs from the Canadian 
iinmersion programs. Although all iirmediately involved in the program, students, 
parents and teachers, expressed satisfaction with it, "a major controversy broke 
out whethex- the Spanish-^^nly kindergarten program could continue. Cohen reports: 
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At a Oalver City board meetiiigr a parent in the Culver 
City ccnxnunity publicly read a section of the Education 
Code of the State of California (Sectiai 71) , \*dch re- 
quires that the basic language of instruction in all 
schools in the State be English, and that anlY after a 
child becoones fluent in a foreign language can he be 
instructed ir* that language. .•.Willing to test the 
matter in court, if necessary, the Culver City school 
board voted to initiate a second Intnersion kindergarten 
class- At its January 1972 meeting the California State 
Board of Education unanimously approved the Culver City 
decision to establish a new Spanish-only kindergarten 
class. 22 

There has been no similar controversy involved with the Canadian programs; on 
the contrary, the Canadian programs have been initiat*=?d by parents ' ooncem 
and continued support. 

At this point I WDuld like to pose two questions . Why is it that we have 
no conclusive answer to such a seemingly siirple question as, in Engle's phras- 
mg, "will a child learn to read more rapidly in his second language if he is 
first taught to read in his primary language?"^^ The ansv^, I think, is clear. 
It is true that differences in research designs of the various studies will have 
influenced the findings, but even so there ought to be some discemable trerids, 
as there are not. It is sinply that medium of instruction in school programs 
is an intervening variable rather than the causal variable as it is always 
treated in all these studies on reading achievennent by children from ethnic 
groups ard languages in contact. By merely examining intervening variables, 
with no (or little) attenpt to identify independant variables, one cannot hope 
to achieve any similarity and consensus in the research findings, as indeed we 
don't have. 

The next question is obvious. Hew can we account for the contradictory 

consequences of sindlar programs in Mexico, Canada, and California? In my 

earlier paper, I pointed out that 

social class of the students was the one o\^erruling 

factor. In every single study vrtiere monolingual 

children did as well as or better in L2 instruction 

than did native speakers, those children came fron 

• "),24 
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Although I have net really seen any evidpnoe to convince ine otherwise ^ the 
troiable with that statenvent is that it does not explain very piuch. 

True, it indicates aiKJther caixsal variable for school achievement of children 
but it has limited explanatory power « It does, if not explain, at least pro- 
vide an alternative interpretation of the different research findings of the 
Chiapas Icwer class children and ths St. Lambert and Culver City middle class 
children. But it does not account for the "raging" (Cohen's tenn)25 cx)ntro- 
versy of the Culver City program. -It is likely that social class meinbership 
is itself an intervening variable,; and that \^ must, as Lambert said at the 
discussion at the iftAAS/CC»B\SYT s^'mposium,^^ "tease apart" that concept. 

It is with that purpose I turn to SchermerhcTH's "inductive typolociy" 
as he has outlined it in Ccnparative Ethnic Relations; A Framg^rk for Theor / 
and Researc h. 

The problanas we are concerned with here, the consequences of bilingual 
education, are the direct result of fethnic groijps in contact. Says 
Schermerhom, *"rhe probability is overv*ielmng that when two groups with 
different cultural histories establish contacts that are regular rather than 
occasional or intermittent, one of the two groups will typically assume donin- 
ance over the other, ard he says elsev*iere it is the nature of this domin- 
ance vAiich is the major factor in ethnic relations. The central question 
then in ccroparative research in ethnic relations (exactly what we are atten[?)ting 
to do at a low level) is "What are the coniitions that foster or prev^ent the 
integration of ethnic groups into their environing societies?"^^ (Language 
maintenance and laj^uage shift are concomittant coixiiti.ons of the degree of 
integration.) He goes on to say that 

the task of intergroup research is to account for the 
modes of integration (and conflict) as dependent vari- 
ables in the relations between dominant groups and 
subordinate ethnic groups in different societies. 31 
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Schermerhom offers a skeleton outline of the central issues in such research: 

We begin with the proposition that v^en the territory of 
a contOTporary nation-state is occupied by peoples of di- 
verse cultures and origins ^ the integration of such plural 
groups into each environing society will be a cotposite 
function of three independent and three intervening vari- 
ables • The independent variables posited here are: 1) 
repeatable sequences of interaction between subordinate 
ethnics and datdnant groups ^ such as annexation, migration, 
and colonization; 2) the degree of enclosure (institution- 
al separation or segmentation) of the subordinate group 
or groups f rem the society-wide network of institutions 
ai-'d associations; and 3) the degree of control exercised 
by doninant groups over access to scarce resources by sub- 
ordinate groups in a given society. 

The intervening or contextual variables that modify the 
effects of independent variables are: 1) agreement or 
disagreement between dominant and subordinate groups on 
collective goals for the latter ^ such as assimilation ^ 
pluralism; 2) meinbership of a society vmder scrutiny in 
a class or category' of societies sharing overall camion 
cultural, and structural features ^ such as Near-East 
societies, Sub-Saharan African societies; 3) membership 
of a society under scrutiny in a more limited category 
of societies distinguished by forms of institutional 
doninance, i.e. polity doninating econotiy or vice versa. 

Let us know look at our three studies in light of this theoretical framewoi-k. 
In French speaking Canada, the ethnic groups came into contact through volun- 
tary migration, the sub-type of intergroup sequences which involves the xeast 
coercive control. In Canada, the English later took over by force, and this 
presuniably is reflected in the degree of enclosure. By degree of enclosure, 
Schermerhom refers to a 

Social or structural pluralism which varies from maximum 
to minimal forms which can be conceptualized as degrees 
of enclosure with indicators like endogamy^ ... institu- 
tional duplication, .,.33 

In other words, the more the two groups shcire social instituticns like the 
same churches, the same schools, the same jobs, the less the degree of enclo- 
sure within that society. The persistent maintenance of two languages within 
one province is indicative of the existence of a structural pluralism in Quebec, 
of institutional differences which separate the ethnic groups in terms of 
social participation. This structural pluralism is also one of the causes 
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of the inmersion programs because it is the lack of contact between English 
and French speaking peer groups vdiich have necessitated thera* One need only 
look at a multilingual city like Tangier to see how effortlessly children be- 
cone bi/trilingual in contact situations. 

Schermerhom's third independent variable, the degree of control by the 
doninant group, raises sore of the most interesting issues of the Canadian 
iirctiersion programs. 

Widespread individual bilingualism of t\^ official laiiguages leads typi- 
cally to the disappearance of one of the languages or to a diglossic situation, 
and as Gaarder points out, balanced folk bilingualism sinply is not a feasible 
situation. It is typically the subordinate group which becanes bilingual 
vath resultant language shi-ft over two or three generations* This has been 
the situation until now in French speaking Canada^ vrtiere there has been a 
steady shift to English viiich is the dordnant language of business and industry. 
Until recently the size of the French speaking population has remained steady 
in spite of the nurnber of French speakers \ihD shifted to English — a function 
of structural pluralism, i.e. different religious institutions with different 
ideologies, here the Ponan Catholic opposition to birth control — but at 
present birth rates are deolinirg.^^ 

In societies vAien ethnic groups — who have sufficient power to enforce 
it — want to maintain their language in a situation of rapid language shift 
toward another language, th^ typically take measures to protect their lan- 
guage by legal measures. This is what happened in Belgium where bilingual 
education was outlawed, and it is vAiat is happening in Canada. In 1967 
French and English were declared to be official languages of Canada. At 
present there are pressure groups vMch are urging tlie Quebec provincial 
government not only to preserve but to strengthen the position of the French 
language. As Swain surmiarizes: 
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1) The Frencdi-Canad ians are itaking sericxis attepnpbs to 
maintain their native language and crulture^ Far the 
present^ this appears to iitply a ocxwcmitant nove 
towards Prei:Ch xinilingualiaoa* 

2) The English-Canadians^ threatened neither by native 
language loss nor by cultural assimilatiaif and 
gradually acx:epting possible econcmic and educational 
advantages to the learning of French^ are manifesting 
an increased interest in acquiring bilingual skills •''^ 

In other words ^ we have the unusual sitxjation \to:e the econonically dominant 

group is becaning bilingual^ thereto itotivatal by eoonaric concerns for the 

future brought about by legal iteasures and pressures by the other group in 

political power. 

Now let us look at the intervening variables* In order to deal vdth the 

agreement or disagreenvent between dcmnant and subordinate grovps on collective 

goals for the latter^ such as assiioilation or pluralisan, Schermerhom sets up 

a paradigm of which one purpose is to "specify the social contexts that can 

serve as intervening variables in answer to the scientific query, 'under v*iat 

conditions?' "^^ Schermerhom bases his discussion on Wirth's typology of the 

different policies adopted by minority groups in response to their clearly 

unprivileged position • 

These policies he called assimilationist, pluralist , 
secessionist, axxi militant. Briefly, assimilationist 
policy seeks to merge the minority mentoers into the 
wider society by abandonix>g their own cultural dis- 
tinctiveness and adopting their scperordinates' values 
and Style of life. The plurcilist strategy solicits 
tolerance fron the donmiant group that will allow the 
subordinates to retain much of their cultural distinc- 
tiveness. The secessionist minority aims to separate 
or detach itself fron the superordinates so as to pur- 
sue an independant existanoe. Finally, the militants 
. . . intend to gain control over the doninants who 
currently have the ascendency. 40 

Schermerhom points out that assimilation and pluralism really refer to 

cultural aspects vMle secession and militancy refer to structural. 

It) clarify this problem it is well to insist on the 
analytic distinction between culture and social struc- 
ture. Culture signifies the ways of action learned 
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through socialization, based on noinns and values that 
serve as guides or standards for that behaviour. 
Social structure, on the other hand, refers to *'the 
set of crystallized social relationships which its 
(the society's) members have with each other vAiich 
places than in groups, large or stall, possnanent or 
ten^xDrary, formally organized or unorganized, and 
which relates them to the major institutional ac- 
tivities of the society^ such as eoonaiiic and occu- 
pational life, religion, marriLage and the family, 
education, government, and recreation* "41 

In order to deal with the difficulty of applying cultural features to 
conditions vdiich involve social features, he suggests the paired concepts 
of centripetal and centrifugal trends in social life. "Centripetal ten- 
dencies refer both to cultural trends such as acceptance of cotition values, 
styles of life, etc., as !^11 as structural features like increased .partici- 
pation in a cormon set of groups, associations, and institutions."*^ To keep 
the two aspects distinct, he calls the first assimilation, the latter incor- 
poration* Much has been vnritten about bilingual education and assimilation, 
and I think it would very much clarify owe own th?jiking if ws were careful to 
distinguish between assimilation and incorporation. Many svibordinate groups 
in the United States do net want to abandon their cultural distinctiveness? 
rather vdiat they want is access to goods and services, to the institutional 
privileges held by the English speaking middle class, i.e., economic incorpor- 
ation rather than assimilatiai. (The legislative measures taken in regards to 
French can also be seen as a way ot regulating language use as a means of ac- 
cess to institutional privileges and protptly recognized as such by the English 
speaJcing parents.) 

"Centrifugal tendencies among subordinate groups are those that foster 
separation fron the dominant group or from societal bonds in one respect or 
another. Culturally this most frequently means retention and preservation 
of the group *s distinctive traditions in spheres like language, religion, 
recreation, etc, , together with the particularistic values associated with 
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then: Wirth's cultural pluralism. But in order to protect these values, 
structural requirements axe needed, so there are denoands for endoganty, 
separate associations, and even at tinies a restricted .range of occupations* 

Scherrnerhorn's major point is that integration, 'which involves the satis- 
faction of th^ ethnic groups irKxial rendency, v.tjether it be centripetal or 
centrifugal, deperids on the agreenvent or congruence of viev;s by the doninant 
and subordinate groups on the goals of the latter: 

Congruent and Inoongruent Orientations Toward Centripetal and Centrifugal 
Trends of Subordinates as Viewed by Thonnselves and Superordinatss* 





A 


Superordinates 






Siifaordinates 


Cp 






Tending toward Integration 



Assimilation 
Incorporation 



Cultural pluralism 
Autoncrtty 



D 
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Superordinates 



Subordinates 





Tending toward Conflict 



Forced assimilation 
with resistance 



Forced segregation 
with resistance 

Cp = Centripetal trends 
Cf = Centrifugal trends 

If we restrict our discussion about the Canadian iitmersion programs to 

tlie province of Quebec, it seeiiS that the relationship between the two ethnic 

groups is best symbolized by Cell B* (Although, as I mentioned before, there 

is no clear sub/superordinate status between the two groups, the English 

speaking Canadians are dotdnant in the econanic sphere while the government 

'xs solidly in the hands of the French* ")^^ The French speaking population 
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v^t sufficient autx)nany ax)d separateness to preserve their cwn language 
and custans, like their cjounterpart in Switzerlai^ Schermerhom cites 
as an exairple/^^ The English speaking Canadians^ who have actually little 
choice in the natter, are content to tolerate the cultural and structural 
pluralig:n of the French. "Since both sides agree on a limited separation 
(live and let live - a centrifugal tendency) this represents another form 
of integration — looser and at least partly disengaged. "^^ 

And finally, the two ethnic groups belaxf to the same multinational 
sector, that of Western Europe. Schermerhom postulates that policies and 
practices toward ethnic groups vdll "have more oonpcurable outccmes in any 
given sector than other sectors. ""^^ One might add that sharing similarities 
of structural institutions, the major basis of the classification, there 
might be less potential conflict between the tro groups. 

One might conclude then that the basic trexxi between the two ethnic 
groups in Canada is toward integratiai in Sctiermerhom's sense of the term, 
and on such basis we could postulate the success of bilingual education 
programs for either group, as long as such programs remain a matter of choice. 
And social class, it seems to me, might not be an issue as I can see no 
factor within the situatiai which serves to identify social class per se as 
a variable. 

I have digressed at such length in order to introduce a theoretical 
framework within v^ch we might interpret our contradictory findings. Let 
us new briefly look at the relationship of ethnic groups in Culver City. 

In California the two ethnic groups, English speaking Americans and 
Spanish speaking Americans of Mexican origin, came into contact by annexatiai, 
an inter-group sequence which modally results in the condition symbolized by 
cell D in the chart ai page 13 . It is characterized by a situatiai in which 
the dcminant group see the goals of the subordinate group as one of assimila- 
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tion while the subordinate group shov/s strong centrifugal trends, in other 
wcards a situation v^ch tends toward conflict • 

Sdhermerhom points oat that we do not have a very clear idea of the 
degree of enclosure of plural societies vMch are the result of annexation. 
In plural societies, "institutions of kinship, religion, the econcrni^, edu- 
cation, recreation and the like are parallel but different in structure and 
norms. Ordinarily this is canpounded by differences in language and sone- 
tiines by race as well/'^^ We nay not know the exact degree of enclosure but 
certainly the corriition e?.<ists in the United States* Scuthv/est. Schennerhom 
adds: "Since language has been the most salient distinguishing mark of the 
plural constituents, this has given cultural features the most praninent 
place instoad of structural characteristics/'^^ If I int^^ret him correctly, 
v;e have tended to understand the relationship betocten ethnic groi^)s, such as 
in California, in terms of cultural features, but a more accurate understanding 
would follow if we included an examination of the structural characteristics 
of the relationship, especially as tlriey express the power relation between 
the two groups. 

"The higher the degree of enclosure of the ethnic group coupled with 
a high degree of control over its scarce rewards by a dominant group, the 
greater the conflict. I don't know how to estiitate the degree of control 
Anglos hold over Mexican Americans, but the Chicane's perception of the 
power relationship between the two groups may be used as an indicator. 

And to suinmarize briefly the intervening variables. I have already con- 

mented on the disagreanent on collective goals • In addition the ti^ groups 

coi^ frou two different multinational sectors. Western EXnropean and Iberian 

of which latter seme characteristics may be mentioned: the late retention 

of jieudal relations, the delayed appearance of middle classes, and personalismo 

53 

or loyalty to a comanding leader rather than to specific policies. 
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To suntnarize/ the relationship between the ethxuc groups in California 
is one tending tcward conflict, and such conflict is likely to be an element 
of many educatiaial programs in an L2 in the state ^ whether it be expressed 
by the teachers, students, administrators or parents ♦ Social class is likely 
to be a factor since the subordinate group is closely correlated with Icwer 
socio-econonic status and lack of access to rewards. 

In interpreting the significance of the Culver City study, one should 
keep in mind that it is a program for the doninant group, that its native 
Spanish speaking students are not manbers of the subordinate group but are 
Latin American middle class students, ai>d that it was initiated not by the 
parents as in the Canadian case but from above as it were* That it is a 
unique prograra is significant; we have seen the proliferation of immersion 
programs in Canada, but in California there are no socio-structural incentives 
for parents to want their children to becone bilingual ♦ Vfere Spanish to 
becone an official language by law in California, the situation no doubt 
vrould change. The Culver City program demonstrates what can be done with 
idealism and dedication in a bilingual education program. I also think the 
difference between the identical St. Lambert and Culver City programs, the 
presence of conflict and the lack of request for similar programs by inter- 
ested parent groups, demonstrates that bilingual education programs are the 
result of societal factors. There is no question that children can beocme 
bilingual through educational programs, but will they? 

This is one of the major problons in Latin America in teaching Spanish 
to the indigenous ethnic groups, vAiere ti)B debate on how to produce bilingual 
school children has primarily centered around whether children should learn 
to read in the vernacular or in Spanish, the official language. The Chiapas 
study exonplif ies this situation. 

Tijne prohibits me from looking in any detail at the relationship of 
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etiinic groups in Mexico but the matter does deserve caxeful consideration 

in order to understand the issues of bilingual education in Latin America. 

In brief, the ethnic groups came into contact through colonization: 

The colonial section in Mexico almost corpletely 
destroyed the cultural and social autonony of the 
Indians, not only by liquidating the leaders but 
by transporting Indians to enconiendas and towns, 
wliere they were incorporated as laborers in a new 
econany, by miscegenation, and by converting then 
to a different religion which integrated them ^^^f - 
fully into a unitary \Aiole with their conquerors* ^ 

For various reasons, racian took a very mild fom in Mexico, and race came 
to defined largely by langixage, dress, and world view rather than by 
genetic dxaracteristics . Tlie degree of enclosure that American Blacks were 
subjugated to rarely if ever occurred in Mexico, and the assimilation of 
Indians into tiie Blanco group (i. e. arribigno) was and is a continuing 
process and possibility. This cholofication process is not easy and is 
often stretched out over several generations, invariably accarpanied by 
language sliift*^^ It is the third independent variable v^ch is the impor- 
tant one, the control of access to scarce rewards ^feLch is in all of Latin 
i^merica (except Cuba) alinost cc^lete. As Heath's study of language policy 
j.n ricxico since the colonial days makes quite clear, whenever jobs which 
required a knowledge of Spanish were available to the Indians, they would 
learn Spanish* " Without access to rewards, Spanish vasand is not salient. 

As far as agreenrent on the collective goals for the indigenous ethnic 
groups, there is generally conplete agreement on assimilation or castellanizacion , 
and tJie only conflict that is likely to occur fraca the school program cones 
Tx L from teaching reading in L'panish but in the vernacular which the parents 
object to as they say the children already know their mother tongue. The 
puqxjse of schcol frcxn tiio indigenous parents' view point is to teach rudiments 
of Spanish and aritl"jnetic. 
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Why^ t±ien, should the children in the Chiapas study have learned to 
read better in their irother tongue? The first reason,. I thinks is a lin- 
guistic one* Ife one has really claimed that it is not easier and faster 
to teach children to read in their mother tongue; the iirmersion studies 
data are quite clear on that pointy and it takes the iimversion children 
three years of schooling to catch up with the mother tongue readers. The 
point K\ade there is that children can learn to read in an Ij2 and that they - 
eventually vdll catch up* 

The second reason^ I think, concerns the quality of the sdxx)l program. 
The lack of control by the ethnic groi:5)s over access to goods arxi services 
inevitably results in less of a quality educational program than those re- 
served for the children of the doninant group. It makes little sense to 
caipare the results of two prestige programs in two of the richest nations 
of the world with a hinter-land program v^se teachers had a sixth grade 
education. Unless L2 programs are of excellent quality ax^ give recognition 
to the fact that they are teaching in a secoivi language ^ children will learn 
better in their mother tongue* The experiitvent with Hiligaynon speaking 
children who were taught in experimental classes with Hiligaynon^ Tagalog^ 
and English as the medium of instruction supports this view.^^ The literacy 
rate of the children were higher in Tagalog and in English than in their 
mother tongue, and Aguilar interprets this as due to "itodem teaching and. 

CO 

well written materials. ""-^^ The success of the New Primary Approach in Kenya ^ 

which involved changing fron tiie vernaculars to English, was also due pri- 

marily to the quality of the program. In oonmenting on the reasons for its 

success, Prator mentions among others: 

It prcvided much more adequate texts aid teaching 
materials than had ever before been available and 

carried out under almost ideal conditions 

of close supervision and continuous in-service 
trainijig of teachers. 59 
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The Mid-Way Report on the Sixth-year rrimary Project^ University of Ife, 

Western Nigeria, Garments on the perennial difficulties of teaching English, 

an official language, in Nigeria, but the rerark is equally valid for the 

teaching of a second, official language in n«ny parts of the world; 

It is \^11 known that the fcV3o itajor problenus in 
teaching English are teachers and books, vMch 
qualitatively and quantitatively, are usually 
in inadequate sufply. The p2X)bl€m of teachers 
is by far the greater and more serious. Where- 
as inadequate books in the hands of adequate 
teachers could still produce effective and 
efficient learning on the part of pupils, 
even the nvost adequate books in the hands of 
inadequate teachers are practically useless. 

It is not difficult to believe that mother tongue teaching would be inore 

efficient under such circumstances, and this is what the Six-year Primary 

rroject has undertaken to find out. We will have to wait for final findings, 

but in Evaluation Report No. 1 Yoloye ccnments on an unexpected and " unplanned 

for outcone ^^/hich may be) more significant than the main purpose of the 

Project,"^! namely the process of curriculum renewal, or in other tenrs the 

iirprovement of the general quality of the program. 

would be terpting at this point to write off all differences in 

children's school achievement to the quality of the educational procjram. But 

we ccinnot do so. I have reported before on Ramirez' observation on the rate 

of achievement of mother tongue literacy by the children in his La Mar Center 

bilingual program. These students, children of migrant Chicano fcurm workers 

in Texas^ learned to read at a rate 75% slaver than the middle-upper class 

students in a Mexico City kindergarten for VN^on the material in the reading 

program was originally designed. The degree of excellence of a prajram is 

not sufficient to account for the scholastic achievanent of children froii 

subordinate groups vjho are denied access to national rewards. 

Children leam much more than language skills in school. The Mid-Way 

Report recognizes this: 
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Indeed, he is cxrpletely alienated fron his agricultural, 
background and can only see himself generally as a fail- 
ure, a person dooned to be the cutter of the grass on the 
lawn, the hewer of wcxxi and the drawer of water for those 
few friends o fhis who will have the fonxine of continuing 
their formal education. 

Rolland G. Paulston in a study of social and educational stratification has 

ccirmented on a nurnber of latent educational functions in Peru: 

Thus, schooling both facilitates lindted ujwanJ itiobility, 
reinforces existing class divisions, ai^ provides a means 
by vMch the masses of cholo children learn an idealized 
version of the rewards of national Hispanic culture. Even 
the vast majority of cholo children who drop out learn the 
rudiments of literacy and arithmetic, the inferiority of 
their cholo status and Indian origin and the superiority 
of the superordinate groups vdio enjoy rewards "appropriate" 
to their high status. Public school children are in short 
taught "their place. "65 

In interpreting the results of the Chiapas study, one must keep in mind the 
teacher variable, as indeed Modiano does. The children in the Spanish medium 
schools learned more fron the two Indian teachers thari f^'rm the mestizos, al- 
though less than the children who studied in the vernacular. The influence 
of teachers, who cone fron the same culture and ethnic group as the children, 
on children's school achievement and perception of self certainly merits care- 
ful investigation, and Engle is very right v4ien she points out how infrequently 
the variable of the teacher is studied. 

To sum up the Chiapas study, there is little doubt that in school programs 
of dubious quality ^ere one function of education is "to convince the stigma- 
tized that the stigma is deserved, "67 education in the vernacular sems to be 
more efficient than in the L2. This is probably due to psychological as well 
as linguistic factors, and the degree of influence native teachers have on 
language achievement is not clear. One would wish for a study vMch cotpared 
a Spanish program and a vemaa\lar program along Modiano 's design, to a pro- 
gram with a ccmponent of systenatic presentation of oral Spanish and reading 
in Spanish but in which the teacher and the students freely used the 
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vernacular, ^ly guess is that after three years, the students in the latter 
group \v'Ou1lI do as well in reading as the vernacular group. And if Swain is 
right, that: 

The introduction of reading in the second language in 
early French inrnersion programs prior to the introdiK:- 
tion of readingin the native language appears to fos- 
ter rapid ti*ansfer of reading skills. The teaching of 
English reading followed by the introduction of French 
reading appears to h^ve negative effects on reading in 
both French and English. ^8 

then the students ought to have no difficulty of reading in the vernacular 
v;hen it is eventually introduced. But this is an alternative program vMch 
merits study, not speculation. A predictable difficulty lies v?ith the 
teachers; in a culturo which defines race by language^ it is difficult to 
keep bilingual teachers identifying with the indigenous ethnic group rather than 
with the rrestizo, as Lndeed Heath's study documents. And such an alternative 
program would iiave to be considered very carefully in light of the Swedish 
data I v/ill introduce later. 

At this point, it strikes me as useful to follow Scharmerhom's compara- 
tive ethni.c relations approach, and to look at ethnic groups in coitact and 
their schooling in situations similar to those we have discussed earlier. 
I h^ave ^ jsen the case of ethnic minorities in Sv;eden, 

for ^ I reasons: 1) the situations of ti^e Lapps and the Finnish speaking 
Swedes parallel the situation of the Mexican Indians and the Mexican Americans, 
2) there exr.st a multitude of studies with hard data., vhich since they are 
\vritten in Swedish are not very accessible and I thought it might be helpful 
to make them so, and 3) Sweden is a quasi-socialist country v^ere problems 
of health care, diet, and unoiployment are not intervening variables. Such 
conditions are occasionally cited as contributory factors in the lack of 
school achievement by children of subordinate groups. 

Although I cannot in any detail go into the case of the reindeer-herding 
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Lapps, one point should be nade in passing. Schermerhom's theoretical 
framework works very well for a society in eguilibrim, but it is typical 
of nany ethnic groups yiat they go through a revolutionary phase, a mili- 
tant strategy in Wirth's typology • In order to best understand the cliange 
cf priorities in education and the various forms bilingual education takes, 

I find Anthony Wallace's scheita of revitalization movements the most 
70 

elucidating. 

The situation of the Lapps is similar to those oE the Mexican Indians 
in all but one aspect. They share the sequence of colonization, the same 
enclosure by geographical distance if not by social institutions, virtually 
the same degree of control first by the church and later by the government. 
But the reindeer-herding Lapps share with the Navajo's their strong disagree^ 
ment with the government on their collective goal of assinalation into Swedish, 
respectively United States culture and society. 71 And this disagreenent be- 
cones reflected in their educational programs. 

Wallace has suggested thie term revitalization inovement for "deliberate, 
organized conscious efforts by morfcers of a society to construct a more satis- 
fying culture. A group of society involved in a revitalization movement 
undergoes a revolutionary phase. Says Wallace: 

But for our purposes three contrasting value orientations 
(for determining what is to be learnt) are most signifi- 
cant: the revolutionary, or Utopian, orientatiai; the 
conservative orientation; and the reactionary orien- 
tation. What a man is expected to do jji his life will, 
in part/ depend on whether he lives ij} a revolutionary, 
conservative, or reactionary society. 

He outlines the priorities of learning in the following model: 

Learning Priorities in Revolutionary, Conservative, and Reactionary 

Societies. 



Morality 
Intellect 
Technigji 



Revolutionai^ Phase 




Conservative Phase 
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>f Morality 

Technique 
^Intellect 



" ■■ ■ ■ - '■ \ Social 
Reactionary Phase History 
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Groups ur^aergoing a revolutionary phase will alvays stress moral learning, 
and conflicts are certain to arise when a revitalization movonent takes place 
witliin a conservative society where technique has the highest learning priority, 
i.e. "in conservative societies, schools prepare people not for sacrifice but 
for jobs."'75 Language skills in the official language must be seen as an aspect 
of technique, an aspect of preparation for jobs* The mother tongue, on the 
other hand^ is an aspect of itoral learning, reaffirming the solidarity and 
cultural uniqueness of the ethnic group, underscoring the need to teach the 
moral values of good and evu., right and wrong, the values of the old gods, 
in the language in which those values were originally transannitted. Reaffirma- 
tion of cultural values are frequently a part of the moral teaching, espec- 
ially among ethnic groups who prior to the revitalization movement have been 
taught by the dcruinant group to J-^ave nothing but contenpt for their own culture. 
The conflict ever learning priorities explains the extreme inportance of con- 
trol over local educational institutions. I havo frequently heard conomented 
among my coll ^agues that the best bilingiaal schools are those that are under 
connunity control — be it Navajo or Chicane. I am not certain what "best" 
means in this connection. In my discussion of the Erickson report in ti>e 
earlier paper, I pointed out that "rhetoric about cultural pluralism 
accounts for little if the objectives are not iitplemented;"'''^ the ccirmanity 
run Navajo school, as measured by the achievement test batteries fran the 
California Test Bureau, was markedly inferior to the government run school 
acadarically. I was at the time only interested in investigating the learning 
of Erxjlish language skills, but even so that statement — and the evaluation 
itself — shows our typical tendency to assess and evaluate^the schooling of 
groups undergoing a revitalization movement with m^ral learning as the priority 
in terms of the standards of tlie conservative society — the standards of 
technique. 
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One aspec± of "best" is very clear. Without cxxtimmity control, the 

ethnic-group will not be able to iiT?)len^ent its learning priorities* This 

has been the case of the Lapps v*id have had to go outside the formal edu- 
cational system to form their own institution, the Jokktnokk Folk High School. 
But control of the early schooling of children retains a crucial need for the 
success of a revitalization movement. 

I realize the total inadequacy of the preceding discussion; the topic 
of revitalization movements must be pursued at length if we are to uxvSerstand 
1) those exceptional (but characterized by a uniform process) cases where the 
acquisition of jobs no longer holds first priority within the social group 
and 2) the consequences for bilingual educatiai and its results. 

The last situation of ethnic groups in contact I want to examine is that 
of the Finnish speaking Swedes in Tomedalen in Northern Sweden. Their situa- 
tion is in many aspects similar to the Chicanes* They came into contact with 
the Swedes by annexation, and, typically in such situations, their access to 

economic rewards was limited conpared to the Swedes — the irajority of them 

80 

are members of Social Group 3, the Swedish euphanism for lower class. But 
tJiere are two in^rtant differences. The Finns totally agreed with the Swedes 
on the collective goals for the former: rapid and total assimilation. This 
is an unusual situation, symbolized by Cell A in the chart on page 13, to 
accoipany annexation, as Schermerhom points out. I would speculate that the 
situation was brought abcut by the lack of enclosure of social institutions 
and the access to and availability of jobs, most of which necessitated seme 
knowledge of Swedish. The situation exemplifies Brudner's thesis, jobs 
select language learning strategies . 

On the basis of these facts, we could predict integration and conconittant 
langiiage learning. It is exactly what we find: integration (with indicators 
like name changes to Swedish, intermarriage, migration to southern Sweden, etc.) 

O 
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and massive language shift by a willing Finnish speaking population. The 

integration was apparently not hindered by the ruthless assimilation policy 

carried out by the Swedes. The existance of a langxiage problem 

82 

in the schools was denied by the administration, the use of Finnish was 
forbidden by law in the classrocm, even to monolingual Finnish speaking 
children. The children were punished by the withdrawal of food for speaking 
Finnish in the classroon and even on the sports grounds^ where one could see 
the strange sight of a soccer team camtunicating by sign language .^-^ Sub- 
stitute Indian or Chicane for Tomedaling, and you have read it all before. 

With peaceful and massive integration, one would expect that the school 
achievement of these children had been a successful and contributing factor • 
Instead we find massive school fedl^ore and early drop outs, a dianal situation 
which has led to a heated debate about dubbel halvsprSkighet , 

OA 

The concept of double sefnilingualism was apparently introduced earlier°^ 

but was brought to general recognition by Nils E. Hansegard in his work (and 

I translate the title) Bilingualism or sgnilingualism? in 1968.^^ By semi- 

lingualisn[\ is meant, and I translate from Lcman's sumiiary: 

Semilingualian has been used as a term for the type of 

faulty linguistic competence" vdiich has especially been 
observed in individuals who have since childhood had 
contact with two languages without sufficient or adequate 
training and stimulation in either of the two languages. 

The intellectual as well as the onotional consequences 
of semilingualian[\ have been pointed out. Sonilingualism 
makes the individual's ccnmunication with others more 
difficult and even leads to a repression of the emotional 
life; speech beccnies inhibited and without spontaneity, 86 

In other words, by knowing two languages poorly, the children know no language 
well and this condition has negative emotional, psychological, cognitive, lin- 
guistic and scholastic consequences. I nust admit that the first tiine I was 
exposed to the notion of satulingualism, I dismissed it out of hand as utter 
nonsense. Anyone trained in the tradition of structural linguistics knows 
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very well that any language is perfectly adequate for the needs of its speakers* 

Or so I thought. I subsequently came across an article by Bloonifield hiirself 

which contains in passing this touching description of White-Th\ander: 

White-Sunder, a man round forty, speaks less English 
than Mencmini, and that is a strong- iiidictinent, for Iriis 
Mencndni is atrocious* His vacabulary is snail, his in- 
flections are often barbarous he constructs sentiences 
of a few threadbare itcdels* He may be said to speak no 
language tolerably* His case is not unoarnon among younger 
men, even vto they speak but little English. Perhaps 
it is due, in sane indirect way, to the irtpact of the 
conquering language. ^7 

And that set me reconsidering the matter of semilingualism. I still do not 
know what to think, except that we need to consider the problem with open minds* 

The major point that Hansegard and Tenerz, the two major proponents for 
recognition of the widespread existence of double semilingualism, make is that 
children must becone literate in the mother tongue in order to counteract the 
negative effects of double semilingualism. Although both take the approach of 
cultural pluralism, one of the major goals of the school curriculum vtfoich they 
outline, is increased language skills in Swedish. One factor in evalmting 
their claims cannot be ignored; both nvsn have had extensive classroom experience 
with the children they describe and the present school system they criticize. 
It is difficult to dismiss as inaccurate and irrelevant years of first hand 
contact and observation of their own students. 

Let us now look at scxce data which addresses itself to the possibility 
of existence of semilingualism. 

A study by Henrysson and Ljung (1967) , vAdch controlled for social class 
and intelligence, found that in the sixth grade, the bilingual students did 
considerably worse than the monolingual Swedish speaking children in Swedish 
and English, the subjects tested. 

89 

JaJdcala concli:des in a study, which forms part of her other investiga- 
tions, and I paraphrase: Tt;e bilingual subjects did worse in both a Swedish 
and a Finnish synonym test than did those v^o had either language as dcrninant. 
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nilinguals do not seem to conpete v;ith Si^^edish speakers in areas x-^ich danand 

knavledge of Svvedish. Outside their am comnanity, they also seen to have 

TOrse social possibilities than those who have Finnish as a dominant language. 

She finds a strong cxDrrelation between years of school and knowledge of Swedish, 

a fairly conmon finding in bilingual education research, although as she 

cautions, it may not be a causal relationship. 

The analysis leads us to the, according to our tests, 
most deprived, send-lingual group among those inter- 
viev;ed. This group knows according to its cmxi opin- 
ion Firinish better than Swedish, and Swedish poorly, 
The$^ however, did even worse in the Finnish test than 
the group, v^iich had studied Swedish as its inajor lan- 
guage. . . 

I would not like to argue that this group is aware of 
language problen\s in daily life. On the basis of short 
word tests it is difficult to draw any definite conclu- 
sions about the language ccn^petence of those interviewed. 
In addition, the languages within this group nay be 
functionally differentiated. Probably this group is to 
be found mostly in occupations which are less demanding 
linguistically. 91 

Gunnel l\tede*s study92 intends to complanent Jakkala's sociolinguistic survey 

\>ork of Tomedalen. The purpose of her study is to present empirical data 

v.iiich test Hansegard's hypothesis concerning conpetence in Swedish. After 

conparing the knowledge of S^\/edish by monolinguals and bilinguals, she did 

not confirm the hypothesis, but she concludes: 

Hansegard's hypothesis about the semilingualism of the 
Finnish speaking Toreneda lings seems convincing in his- 
torical and sociological perspective. The Finnish lin- 
guistic competence has decreased as the language is only 
used orally. Caipetence in Swedish is for the majority 
of the Finns only mediocre. Apparently the Finnish 
children had had difficulties in school because of in- 
sufficient linguistic skills. These effects have di- 
rectly or indirectly continued tlirough the years so tliat 
tlie school work has seemed heavy to the children. They 
have liked to discontinue their schooling early. V7ith 
less educatiai and with less kncv/ledge of Svedish, they 
are placed lew in social rank in occupations wliich give 
comparatively little practice in language skills. 

Pcrrti Tou]:araa*s study on iirmigrant Finnish children supports tlie notion of 
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senu.lingualism*^'^ Twelve year olds have the same vocabulary as eight year 

oMs in Finland. "Saddest is that their ability in Swedish usually is just 

as bad. "95 Those vAio were good in Swedish are usually those who have not 

forgotten their Finnish but developed the mother tongue. Of interest is his 

finding that the older the pupil when he iirniigrated the better he can learn 

Swedish within a fev years. "According to results, one may expect that for 

a pupil who has come to Sweden as a four year old, it nontally takes four to 

five years to achieve a passing understanding of the deeper meaning of words, 

while a pupil who has iintdgrated at the age of ten can manage the task in a 

couple of years. "96 Although I am not sure of he means with the deeper 

meaning of w>rds, his results are certainly supported by those of Ervin-Tripp's.97 

Predictively, the notion of sotiilingualism became polemic. Professor 

Lonian and his colleagues report on a number of studies in the latest Sprak och 
98 

Samhalle , the major tenet of which is to do away with "the myth of semilin- 
gualism." The difficulty with the concept of semilingualism is that it is 
very vague in its linguistic definition and measurement, as Lonan points out. 
He emphasizes the necessity for otpirical studies / "especially in the fom 
of analyses of authentic language material. "99 He continues with an in depth 
study of the informant fron Tomedalen with the lowest social class index, and, 
after a careful analysis of her ability to form correct sentences of a certain 
length, her fluency, her ability to coordinate syntactic and prosodic units, 
and her lexicon, he concludes: "If she is representative in her language 
ability - well, then the talk about senilingualism is based on fiction. "100 

Mirja Pincmaa examines "Finnish Interference in Tomedals Swedish" and 
Irina Koskinen "Swedish Interference in Tomedals Finnish"102 txDth con- 
clude by rejecting any evidence of soni lingua lism. Pinanaa also investigates 
tlie lueningsbyggnad 'the building of meaning' of 38 bilingual informants frora 
Tomedalen, using the same criteria as Lcxnan above, and concludes that her 
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results do not support the notion of semilingualism. Kerstin Nordin, 

104 

follavlng the sanve Manual for Analysis ^ ccrr?)ares the Swedish of 88 
bilingual eigth graders with Finnish as the haT\e language in Tomedalen with 
that of 26 bilingual native speakers of Swedish in Finland (Swedish and Fin- 
nish are both official languages in Finland) .•'•^^ She concludes that one can 
find no linguistic handicap among the Swedish students. 

Ife find again the familiar contradictory ^results of linguistic research 
on bilingual speakers, and I can only speculate on its meaning. All of the 
"anti-semilingualism" studies have dealt witii post-puberty informants (Swedish 
children begin school at seven years of age) , and it seems likely that given 
sufficient exposure to Swedish, Finnish mother tongue speakers eventually 
learn to function well in that language. Everyone agrees that their Finnish 
is undeveloped in Haugen's^^^ sense of the term: they can neither read nor 
write Finnish, and they have difficulty understanding standard Finnish although 
there is no evidence that the language is not sufficient to meet the functional 
needs of the carrnunity in the diglossic situation which now exists. But no 
data exist on the language competence of young school children. The region 
is characterized by very rapid language shift with numerous reports on families 
shifting to Swedish after the first child or two. Anecdotal reports ccmnent 
on the gcurbled Swedish — to the degree of inconprehensibility — of the parents, 
and it is reasonable bo assume from the published data that a situation of 
interlanguage arose. I think it is a legitimate question to ask what kind of 
language cotipetence children bring to school v*ien they have never been exposed 
to a fully developed language. It is easy to fault the conceptualization of 
the last sentence, and I frankly admit that I can not phrase it elegantly, but 
but for the sake of the children we should at least consider the possible effect 
of sonilingualism on early schooling. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

I have attenpted in this paper to examine the contraclictory results 
of research studies on bilingual education from the viewpoint that we can 
only make sense of such research if we consider bilingual education as the 
result of societal factors rather than the cause of certain behaviors in 
children. To that end, I have used Schermerhom's theoretical framefwork 
for research on ethnic groups in contact and all too briefly touched upon 
VJallace's scheme of revitalization iroven>ents. The conceptual framework 
of this paper shall necessarily need to becane modified in light of further 
casefitudies, and I have not meant to iitply that the notions I have intro- 
duce! here will account for all facts of bilingxaal education - rather I 
have meant to indicate the direction we should take in interpreting research 
on bilingual education. 
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And finally, I woild like to quote a ccmnent by Merrill Swain {persc;nal 
ccmnunication) with which I am in total agrement: "It depends on v/hat 
you want your research to show. The reason bilingual educatioi has been 
the independent variable is because educators, parents, etc. were worried 
about tlie possible hannful effects of bilingual education on their kids. 
Thus evaluations of the programs were undertaken to show that bilingual 
education was not hannful. In other words, research for iimediace edu- 
cational purposes necessarily have used bilingual education as the inde- 
pendent variable. Now, if you want to develc^ a theory of bilingual edu- 
cation (which none of the studies you refer to [in the text itself] have 



addressed thanselves to) then you have to take one step backwards (no 
negative connotation meant) and view bilingual education as the/a de- 
pendent variable — vdiich is of course what you have done* But in all 
fairness to the studies you refer to, you might acknowledge that they 
never aimed at developing a theory of bilingual education, they only 
aimed at evaluating a particular education program. " 
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